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FRIENDS INDEED 
TO THE BUCK 

IN NEED 


This delightful true story of an unusual pet comes to us 
from Heather Noble , a correspondent in Kenya . It con¬ 
cerns a young Grey Duiker, a small African antelope , which 
found some human friends indeed when it was most in need . 


“Deter, the black labrador, took 
^ a series of bounces over the 
long grass. He halted, gazed 
down and nuzzled something, then 
looked back at us, whining gently. 

My small daughter and I were 
having what is known in our 
family as an exploring walk, and 
Peter is a most enthusiastic 
explorer. Sue darted forward to 
look at his discovery, and gave a 
squeak of excitement. 

“ It’s a very baby buck,” 
she said. And so it was, a little 
Grey Duiker, not more than a few 
days old. 

These bucks are not popular 
with farmers, on account of their 
appetite for beans and young oats. 
But when small, they are charming 
creatures with large velvety brown 
eyes, black nose and feet,, and a 
curly tuft of hair on the forehead. 

The moment I set eyes on this 
little creature. I knew that he 
would be added to our household. 
I picked him up, and noticed a 
wound on his stomach. 

“He’s hurt,” I said to Sue. 
“We must carry him home very 
carefully.” 


When we went to see him next 
morning, he was on his feet and 
apparently none the worse for his 
adventures. 

Sue tucked him under her arm 
and marched into the bathroom, 
where her father was shaving. 
“Daddy, what shalfwe call him?” 

The master of the house peered 
through a cloud of lather and said 
unhesitatingly, 44 Babycham ” 

So 44 Babycham ” he has re¬ 
mained. He took to bottle feeding 
very readily, showing a marked 
preference for milk with glucose. 
If it was not sweet enough for his 
taste he would take a few sucks, 
then stop and look up with a re¬ 
proachful expression. 

At first he had three feeds a day, 
but now, at three months old, 
this is reduced to one. He is a 
fastidious feeder, nibbling at clover 
heads and also nasturtium flowers. 
He loves to dip into the chickens* 
mash, too. 

He has no objection to a collar 
and lead, and so, every day, a 
small girl, a large black dog, and 
“Babycham” can be seen taking a 
stroll together. 


“You can mend 
him,” she replied, 
with a confidence 
which was flattering. 

Now, I am a 
veterinary surgeon, 
and have dealt with 
many unusual beasts 
while I have been in 
Kenya, but this was 
my first attempt to 
perform surgery on a 
buck. With some 
misgivings, I injected 
an anaesthetic. 

I need not have 
worried as our patient 
reacted as normally 
as a puppy, and, in 
a few minutes, was 
sleeping lightly, just as 
I wanted him. I 
stitched his wound 
and gave him an in¬ 
jection of penicillin, 
then made him com¬ 
fortable with a hot- 
.water bottle. 




Boys of Surrey Street Secon¬ 
dary School at Luton, have 
formed a harmonica band, 
ft plays on special occasions 
and the bandsmen are quite 
prepared to come to school 
early in order to rehearse. 


The horse-power 
needed to wind 
the church dock 

How much energy does it take 
to wind up a church clock? 

With the aid of his son, The Rev. 
John Griffin, rector of Stratford 
St. Mary, Suffolk, has calculated 
that keeping the church clock 
wound in their own parish takes 
just one-seventh of one horsepower 
every nine days. Mr. Griffin is 
also vicar of Higham St. hfary, 
and there, he says, winding the 
clock takes a little over one-eighth 
of one horsepower every six days. 

The rector’s wife told a CN 
correspondent: “Our son is an 
engineer, and he and my husband 
worked out the calculations be¬ 
tween them. It’s a matter of great 
personal interest to the rector 
because until recently he had to 
wind both the clocks himself. 
Now we have found volunteers in 
both villages to do the job.” 


Coach ride for 
one tulip 


On the 6th May a yellow mail- 
coach, drawn by four horses, is 
due to arrive at the Floriade in 
Rotterdam, the great horticultural 
exhibition which lasts until 25th 
September. 

The coach will be bringing a 
tulip bulb—just one bulb—all the 
way from Istanbul, in Turkey. 
Thus will end a 38 days’ journey 
of 2,000 miles right across Europe, 
to commemorate the first arrival 
of this beautiful Spring flower in 
the Netherlands. 

The home of the tulip is the 
East; the name comes from the 
Persian word for turban. But in 
the 16th century the Turks culti¬ 
vated the flower and it was from 
Turkey that it was .introduced to 
Europe. 

About 400 years ago a Flemish 
diplomat, serving as Austrian 
ambassador at Constantinople 
(now Istanbul) brought home a 
bulb with a beautiful red flower, 
to show to his friend Clusius, a 
famous Dutch botanist And so, 
in a rattling coach over rough 
roads, the first tulip bulb reached 
Western Europe, ' j 


The route he followed is being 
traversed once again, through 
Northern Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Austria by the yellow mail-coach. 
It is a sturdy vehicle, built over a 
century ago by a well-known 
London firm of coach-builders. 
It was used in former days for 
the mail service between two 
Dutch towns. The horses—four 
to pull and six in reserve—have 
been loaned by a Dutch transport 
firm and one of its partners wifi 
be handling the reins. 

Each horse must have a “pass¬ 
port ” because of quarantine 
regulations at the various frontiers 
to be crossed. * 

A small fleet of trucks and cars, 
with 16 men. will complete the 
expedition, which will be entirely 
self-supporting and is expected to 
average 60 miles a day. 

That original tulip bulb vva3 
destined to found a great industry 
and delight countless millions. Its 
arrival, four centuries ago, is 
now to be re-enacted with fitting 
ceremony. 


© Fleet way Publications Ltd>, 1953 
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THE POST OFFICE AS 
A BIG BUSINESS 


The Children’s Newspoper, 5C:h April, W6G 


By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 

The General Post Office is Britain*s oldest nationalised 
industry and the 25,000 local post offices are , in effect , Britain's 
biggest chain store. The Post Office is, in fact , big business , 
and the Postmaster-General, as the chief Minister in charge 
of this vast Government undertaking, is to be given powers 
to run it more like a big business and less like a Whitehall 
department. . 

'T'ms change will become law 
x next year and it is intended 
lo benefit us all. But it will not 
directly affect the status of some 
350,000 Post Office workers, in¬ 
cluding our old friend the post¬ 
man. They will all remain 
Government servants. 

This change in the running of 
the Post Office will mean that 
profits from about £400,000,000 
worth of business will be spent 
largely on improving the various 
services. For example, most 



Mr. Reginald Bevins, the 
Postm aster-G eneral. 

people expect letter deliveries to 
be speeded up, or queues in post 
offices ended by the use of more 
machines behind, or in front of, 
the counter, or telephones to be 
made cheaper. 

Instead of being used, as now, 
to help with the losses of other 
Whitehall departments or State 
services, the profits on postal 
services will be “ploughed back.” 
into the Post Office. Last year 
these profits came to about 


£8,000,000, and that is a lot of 
money. 

The Postmaster-General, who is 
an M.P., must still account for his 
“business ’’ to Parliament. That 
is, he will still have to answer 
other M.P.s’ questions about how 
Post Office money is spent, why 
it is spent, and why the profits are 
not higher than they are! But the 
P.M.G. will now be free to carry 
out his programme on v strictly 
business lines, make quick 
decisions and try to meet, and 
even anticipate, the customers’ 
needs as a businessman does. 

Should he put up the prices of 
stamps or bring them down? 
Should he raise or lower the radio 
and television licence fees? These 
are matters of policy which he will 
now be free to decide for himself, 
though his power to do so lasts 
only from year to year and is to 
be reviewed annually by the House 
of Commons. 

Proud record 

Mr. Reginald Bevins, the present 
Postmaster-General, has inherited 
a many-sided business which, 
despite criticisms, leads the world 
in efficiency and inventiveness. Its 
origin dates back for many cen¬ 
turies. Then, in 1660, when 
Charles II restored the Stuart 
dynasty. Parliament passed an Act 
for “erecting and establishing a 
Post Office ” under a Postmaster- 
, General. Since then the Post 
Office has consistently pioneered 
new ideas to put people in touch 
with each other quickly- and 
safely. 

Look at the proud record. Mail 
was first carried by train in 1838, 
The penny post was inaugurated 
in 1840, and registered post in 
1841. The first pillar boxes were 



set up in 1852. Parcel post came 
in 1883, and the national telegraph 
system started in 1870. The 
Post Office took over the telephone 
system in 1912. 

We all know what our local 
post office is. It is the place where 
Grandma and Grandpa draw their 
old age pensions, where Mummy 
draws the family allowances, or 


NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


A lorry at Callington, Cornwall, 
was badly damaged when its back 
springs broke; but not one of its 
load of 21,600 eggs was even 
cracked! • 

The ' Boys’ Brigade Cross for 
Heroism has been awarded to 
.Michael Marshall of Edinburgh. 
Michael, who is 13, made three 
attempts to rescue an old lady 
from a burning house. 


A whole load of fun 



The scene is a park ini 
Amsterdam and the load is a 
group of Dutch children from 
a local day nursery out to 
enjoy some Spring sunshine. 


OUR HOMELAND 


Blossom-time in a 
Worcestershire orchard 


where most of us can buy national 
insurance and all kinds of airmail 
and postage stamps, or licences for 
our dogs, cars, radio, and TV 
sets. But we do not see the 
immense organisation behind the 
Post Office. 

Every day it handles about 27 
million letters and parcels. Jt has 
a total motor transport fleet of 
more than 37,000 vehicles. Special 
mailtrains made up entirely of 
postal sorting coaches run on 
certain routes: the letters are 
sorted while the ' trains speed 
through the night. About 6.000 
tons of mail are carried by air 
every year. 

About 14 million inland tele¬ 
grams ,are sent every year—and 
people make more than 340 
million trunk - calls and 3.700 
million local calls oh 7,500.000 
telephones every year. 

Yes, a fascinating story. But 
the whole test of the Post Office 
is going to be how it can at once 
improve and' cheapen the cost of 
its many services to the public. 
Mr. Bevins believes this twin task 
can be achieved. 


A street in Yalta, the holiday 
resort in the Crimea, has been 
named after Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt. It was in Yalta, in February 
1945, that the U.S. President, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, and Premier 
Stalin met to discuss plans for 
winning the war and laying the 
foundations for peace. 

Readers in North London Will 
be interested in the Defoe Tercen¬ 
tenary Exhibition at the Library 
Hall, Stoke Newington, from 
7th to 28th May. Daniel Defoe 
lived at Stoke Newington for 
several years. 

Burnham’s Comet, discovered by 
an American astronomer last year, 
will pass near the Earth at the end 
of this month and the beginning 
of May. It is expected to be 
visible to the naked eye. 


Mothers at St. Albans will be 
able to leave their babies in a 
pram-park while 'shopping. The 
service, costing 6d., is provided by 
former nurses. 

Fourteen-year-old Maureen Dew 
of Geraldton, West Australia, 
recently saved her father and a 
boy of 13 when a wave swamped 
their fishing boat off Geraldton. 

Bachelors beat married men in a 
four-mile perambulator race on 
the road between Bedford and 
Ampthill. There were 15 starters. 

ALL IN A FLAP 

Russian technicians claim to 
have built a plane with flapping 
wings that has flown for several 
yards at Moscow. 

A firm of cleaners in North 
London is offering to clean clients’ 
flags for the royal wedding on 
6th May. 

A new award, in the Church 
Lads’ Brigade is the Bishop’s 
Badge, a hand-woven gold mitre. 
It will be . given for outstanding 
qualities in leadership. 

The carillon tower given by the 
Dutch people to the people of the 
United States is to be handed over 
on 5th May, Holland’s Liberation 
Day. Containing 49 bells, it stands 
above the River Potomac near 
Washington, and is a token of 
Dutch gratitude for American 
wartime and post-war help. 

ALL ABOARD 

A scheme to give secondary 
modern schoolboys a week on 
board the training ship Foud- 
royant in Portsmouth Harbour is 
being prepared by the Foud- 
royant Trust and Essex Schools 
Sailing Association. 

Two schoolboys have found 
a Roman coin of Constantine II 
(a.d. 317—340) on the beach at 
Cromer, Norfolk. 


THEY SAY . . . 

can safely say the first 
preliminary human space 
flights—about 500 miles above the 
Earth—will take place within a 
year, and quite possibly in this 
calendar year. 

Major- General Oliver Xeiss , 
U.S. Air Force surgeon general. 


RINGING THE CHANGES 

A team of eight men from the 
Essex Association of Change 
Ringers recently created a world 
record by ringing 22,400 changes 
on the bells of the parish church 
of Kirby-le-Soken, near Clacton. 
The team rang the bells for 11J 
hours in making the record. 



Imagine playing in 
this wonderful dress ! 


“ TOP MODEL” Dressing-up clothes 

CHILDREN! 

Yours for 2^6 deposit 

and the balance in weekly payment?. 

Ask your Mummy to send a 2/Gd. postal order 
together with your name and address and your 
full height from head to toe, and you will 
receive this wonderful “'Palais des Danse” dress 
by retuui of post. You must also get your 
parents' written permission as there will be 
a further 7. payments of 2/6d. to be made. 
Available in sizes to fit you if your full height 
is between 3 ft. 1 in. to 4 ft. 7 in. Extra large 
size for height 4 ft. 7 in. to 4 ft U in. is 2,Cd. 
down plus 8 weekly payments cf 2/Cd. 

CASH PRICE 17/6 

plus 2/6 postage, or 7 payments of 2/6 

EXTRA LARGE SIZE 20/- 
plus 2/6 postage, cr 8 weekly payments 

Money back guarantee. Send stamped, 
addressed envelope for fall range of 
dresses available, including Belle of the 
Ballet outfit, to: 

SEAMER PRODUCTS Mptorcroll) HO. 

23/27 EASTBOURNE STREET, HULL 


PALAIS DES DANSE- 
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7fte Children's Newspaper, 30th April , i960 


SAINTLY 
KING OF 
LONG AGO 



This picture of St. Oswald, 7th- 
century king and martyr, stands 
inside the churchyard in the 
.Westmorland village of Raven- 
stonedale. Painted by Edward 
Jeffrey, who lives in this village in 
the shadow of the fells, it com¬ 
memorates Oswald, King of 
Northumbria and a great champion 
of Christianity. He fell in battle 
against the heathen King Pendar, 
and the church is dedicated to him. 


Norfolk village remembers 
a tale of old Virginia 

A Red Indian princess who dashed out by the clubs of 
married an English squire is com- Powhattan’s braves. Pocahontas 
memorated in a new village sign interposed her own head to save 
at Heacham, Norfolk. Her name the white man and, thanks to her 
was Pocahontas and she is remem- mediation, peace was at last 
bered in this Norfolk village established between the Indians 
because she married John Rolfe of and the English. 

Heacham Hath But their romance it is said that Pocahontas fell 
is a tale of old Virginia. in love with the man she had 

Pocahontas was the daughter of saved, and it is a pleasant story. 
Powhattan, a powerful Red Indian What is certain is that John Smith 
chief, who quarrelled with the returned to England in 1609, still 
early settlers of Virginia. She single, and that Pocahontas later 
came into history in 1608 when met another settler named John 
John Smith, leader of the settlers, Rolfe to whom she was married 
was in peril of having his brains on 5th April, 1613. 

As Mrs. Rebecca Rolfe she too 
came to England with her husband 
in 1616. She was received with 
delight by the queen and the 
courtiers, with whom she attended 
a masque by Ben Jonson. Alas, 
she was ill-suited to the English 
climate, and in the Spring of 1617, 
on the eve of her departure for 
her homeland, she died at Graves¬ 
end. She was buried in the old 
church there which has since 
become the Chapel of Unity and 
Pocahontas Memorial Church, 

Such is the bittersweet story of 
Pocahontas, who is commemorated 
by a new sign in the village of 
Heacham—and also in the village 
church, where there is an alabaster 
carving of her in English costume 
with a tall liat and a feathered fan. 

Special piece of 
stale bread 


BOY EXPLORERS 
OF RHODESIA 

Spectacular results have been 
achieved by the lads of the 
Rhodesian Schools Exploration 
Society, which was founded seven 
years ago. 

In the course of 15 expeditions, 
ranging from the borders of 
Mozambique to the Kalahari 
Desert, and from the Zambesi to 
the Limpopo, they have helped to 
map little-known parts of their 
country, and have carried out 
scientific work of value to the 
British Atomic Mission. They have 
also discovered no fewer than 23 
Iron Age and Stone Age sites, and 
have handed over more than 1,000 
valuable specimens to the National 
Museum at Salisbury. 

Well done, young explorers! 


While the nets are drying 



The strange effect produced by fishing nets drying on the beach 
was photographed from the top of a huge cliff above the village 
of Nazare, Portugal. 


Visitors to the Imperial War 
Museum, in South London, will 
soon be able to see a rather 
unusual piece of stale bread. 

And thereby hangs a tale, for 
this piece of bread was issued on 
an April day in 1945 to Sergeant 
William Nicholson of the Royal 
Artillery, in a prison camp in 
Germany. 

On that very day. as it hap¬ 
pened, he and his fellow prisoners 
were released by Allied troops. 
Too excited to eat, he kept the 
bread as a souvenir and brought 
it home. 

Not long ago Mr. Nicholson, 
who lives at Preston, paid a visit 
to the Imperial War Museum. 
Among the exhibits there he 
noticed several pieces of bread 
dating from the First World War 
—but none from the Second. So, 
to fill the gap, he is to give the 
museum his own long-treasured 
piece of bread. 


NO ROOM FOR 
ART/STS 

At a recent meeting of the Lake 
District planning board at Kendal, 
a speaker referred to crowded 
conditions in the attractive town 
of Hawkshead, Lancashire. 

He said that the place had 
become so cluttered up with the 
cars of visiting motorists that it 
was very difficult for artists to find 
space to put up their easels in -the 
streets. 

It was in this delightful place 
that Wordsworth went to school. 
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This steel monster, recently 
launched at Portsmouth, is 
the new floating dock for the 
Royal Navy, It is big enough 
to take a destroyer or Dread¬ 
nought, the first British 
nuclear submarine, now bei ng 
built at Barrow-in-Furness. 
After launching, the submar¬ 
ine will go to Portsmouth 
to be fitted out in this new 
floating dock. 

Round 
the world 
for F6 

Read the 
pick of fact, 
fiction and 
humour 
from all over 
the world 
every month in 

WORLD 

DIGEST 

Order a regular copy 


New road up Africa’s 
highest mountain 

It will soon be much easier to 
climb Kilimanjaro. The Tangan¬ 
yika Government is to construct a‘ 
road which will allow motorists to 
drive more than halfway up this 
mountain, which is the highest in 
Africa (19,325 feet). The new road 
will reach a point 11,000 feet 
above sea level. 



IF 

YOU 

LOVE 

DOCS 

—here’s a way in which you 
can help to save them 
from the suffering caused by ill 
health. 

We are a charity engaged 
in the study of canine disease, 
and to every child who 
contributes 2s. to our working 
funds we will send, post 
free, a set of 20 coloured seals— 
each portraying one of 
the most popular breeds of 
dogs—together with a 
special “ Collector’s Card ” in 
which to display them. 

Please send your contributions 
(i postal orders only) to: 

THE ANIMAL 
HEALTH TRUST 

14 ASHLEY PLACE, LOHDOH, S.W.l 
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Young announcers 
for Children’s Week 


The ChiIdren*s Newitcte', SCib Af riiL 


special Children’s Week be¬ 
gins next Monday to mark the 
fifth birthday of Associated- 
Rediffusion’s children’s section. 
This was formed in May, 1955, 
five months before Independent 
Television first went on the air. 

All through the week a boy and 
a girl announcer will take turns 
at introducing items. They are 
Nigel Lambert and Francesca 
Annis, both 15. 

Nigel, who is training at the 
Italia . Conti School, lives at 
Northwood Hills, Middlesex. He 
and Francesca have never worked 
together before but were fellow- 
pupils aj a previous school. Nigel 
is quite a TV 
veteran, hav¬ 
ing appeared 
in Emergency 
—Ward 10 
and several 
schools pro¬ 
grammes, as 
well as Peter 
Ling’s Book 
Parade. 

44 My fav- . , 

ourite sport Nigel Lambert 

used to be swimming,” Nigel told 
me. 44 Bui that was when I lived 
at Southend. Northwood is not 
quite so near the water.” 

Looking on the bright side, 
though, he has found that the rail¬ 




way running alongside his home 
is a fine source of sound effects 
for the “radio” plays he acts in 
and tape- 
records him¬ 
self. 

Francesca 
has also taken 
part in Book 
Parade in the 
role of Alice 
i n Wonder- 
land. Her 
main ambition 
is to be a 
ballet dancer. Francesca Annis 
She makes many of her clothes 
and is hoping to wear one of her 
own dresses in TV. Although her 
father is Portuguese and her 
mother French, Francesca has 
lived in London since she was six. 

Puzzle Pictures in Children’s 
Week will be something new. 
Each day a mystery picture will 
be shown, actually consisting of 
two pictures, one concealed within 
the other. You will be asked to 
take a note each day of what you 
think the hidden picture repre¬ 
sents. At the end of the week 
your five answers should be posted 
to . Puzzle Pictures, Associated- 
Rediffusion, Television House, 
London, W.C.2. Book tokens and 
engraved wallets will be offered as 
prizes. 


Hiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiuiiiiii 


Girls! 

Don't miss 
this week’s 
exciting 
issue! 


LEARN ABOUT BALLET 

A page of lovely pictures by Mike Davis—prince 
of ballet photographers. 

SAVE A PET 

Still time to join in our new scheme that helps to . 
save unwanted pets. 

MAKE NEW FRIENDS 

including Candy and Mandy, Pam and Peter ♦ . . there’s 
so much to enjoy in every issue of PRINCESS. 

And don’t forget, PRINCESS is now 4 pages bigger! 




Films from ONLY GIRL IN THE 

(BIGGLES) WORLD 


Japan and 
Sweden 

J^jlms from Sweden and Japan, 
with English commentaries, 
are to be shown in B.B.C. Junior 
TV in the next few days. On 
Saturday you can see Pelie Has 
An Idea . This picture, made by 
the Swedish Television Service, is 
about a boy who finds himself 
alone in Stockholm when all his 
friends are away on country holi¬ 
days. He tries a number of 
different ideas for scraping up 
some pocket money before hitting 
on the right one/ 

From Japan comes The Children 
and the Swallows, which we can 
see on Thursday, 5th May. This 
50-minute picture tells how every 


PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV nnd RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


'jfHERE were no girls in the 
Biggies stories—up till a 
month ago.' Then Granada intro¬ 
duced him on TV for the first 
time, and at last Capt. W. E. 
Johns, Biggies’ creator, has varied 
his “all-men” rule. 

And a happy variation it is, 
too, with Maureen Davies playing 
the hardy Scots girl, Jean, facing 
hazards in the Canadian Rockies. 
Maureen herself has always been 
a Biggies fan. As a small girl she 
had no time for fairy tales. “I 
was only interested in boys’ ad¬ 
venture yarns,” she said. 44 1 used 
to get terribly caught up in the 
Biggies stories.” 

For her Biggies part Maureen 
wears her dark, shoulder-length 
hair in two plaits. “I haven’t 
worn plaits for twelve years,” she 
said. “The last time was when I 
made my West End ddbut in 1 
Rem ember Mama” She was just 
twelve then, still at a stage school. 
Soon afterwards Maureen “re¬ 
tired” from the theatre to go to 
a finishing school in Switzerland. 



But no sooner was she “finished” 
than she began acting again, land¬ 
ing the part of a spirited French 
girl in the Alec Guinness picture, 
To Paris With Love . 

“ Since then I’ve played quite a 
few lively girls” said Maureen. 
“Though none quite so spirited as 
this one in Biggies.” 


HECTOR HOUND MAKES HIS BOW 


= ON SALE NOW 5 D ’ As un ,bin«w**u y = 

ffnililllllinmlllTHE BEST MAGAZINE FOR GIRlSlIlilllllllllllilill 


year Spring is heralded by 
thousands of swallows making 
their nests under the eaves of a 
Japanese school. The children 
wait oagerly for the coming of the 
birds—but how do you get lessons 
done when the air is filled with 
twitters? 


JfExr Saturday a new television 
animal makes his bow (or 
should I say “bow-wow”?). He is 
Hector Hound, the latest creation 
of ventriloquist Dennis Spicer, 
who introduces him in the Ken 
Dodd Show. Hector was made in 
24 hours out of scraps of fur and 
a mask, just before the show was 
recorded the other day at the 


Grand Continental Theatre, 
Bolton. 

“When I started making him,” 
said Dennis, “I wasn’t sure what 
sort of character I would finish up 
with. But as I worked. Hector 
emerged.” 

Dennis Spicer and Hector will 
do a double act with Ken Dodd 
and his dummy Willie. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES AS SERIAL 


\Yhai a thrilling television 
serial Shakespeare's his¬ 
tories would make!” It was this 
chance remark by 30-year-old 
Peter Dews, B.B.C. Midland 
Region producer, that inspired the 
great cycle of Shakespeare's most 
exciting dramas which the B.B.C.- 
are to televise on alternate Thurs¬ 
day evenings, beginning this 
Thursday. 

Peter Dews himself has been put 


in charge of An Age of Kings . 
The troubled years from 1399 to 
1485 will be seen in the following 
plays: Richard II (2 parts), Henry 
IV (4 parts), Henry V (2 parts), 
Henry VI (5 parts), and Richard 
III (2 parts). Not included are 
King John and Henry VIII . Most 
of the productions will be limited 
to an hour. 

Michael Barry, Head of TV 
drama, says the series will be 



David Williams as Richard U (left) with Henry IV (Tom Fleming), 
Henry VI (Terry Scully), Edward IV (Julian Glover), Edward V 
(Hugh James), Richard HI (Paul Daneman) and Henry VII 
(Jerome Willis)* 


doubly historic. Shakespeare has 
never been televised before as a 
serial, and the play cycle will help 
to mark the opening this year of 
the B.B.C.’s new Television Centre. 

The five “Kings” of the play 
titles will be David Williams 
(Richard II), Tom Fleming (Henry 
IV), Robert Hardy (Henry V), 
Terry Scully (Henry VI) and Paul 
Daneman (Richard III). Four 
other Kings appear—Julian Glover 
(Edward IV), Hugh James 
(Edward V), Jerome Willis (Henry 
VII) and John Warner (Louis XI 
of France). The roystering Sir 
John Falstaff will be played by 
Frank Pettingell, and Mistress 
Quickly by Angela Baddeley. 

Peter Dews has chosen a young 
company. He says: “It’s easier 
to make young actors look old 
than the other way round.” Many 
.of the actors have to age a great 
deal. Henry VI, for instance, be¬ 
gins as a boy king aged 12, and 
ends up as a man in, his 60’s # 
without beard or moustache to 
help him. 

Fights with sword and dagger, 
or mace and chain, are being 
supervised by “fights expert” John. 
Greenwood. The battles, of which 
there are plenty, will all be seen' 
under varying conditions— 
Agin court in a heat wave, Shrews¬ 
bury in a thunderstorm, St. 
Albans in house-to-house fighting, 
Towton in snow, Barnet in fog, and 
Bosworth in a water-logged marsh. 
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BILL THE SEA-LION SHOWS 
WHO IS THE BOSS 


JjONdon Zoo'$ new sea-lions. 

bought recently from a dealer 
in America, have now been named 
Josephine and Jacqueline. They 
were introduced into the sea-liort 
pond the other day to join the 
three old residents; Bill. Tiny, and 
Sue. 

“ The newcomers are settling 
down well, and Bill already ap- 
pears to have accepted them," a 
Zoo official told me. “At the 
same time, it is plain that he is 
standing no nonsense from either 
newcomer. Both are being made 
to understand who is “boss" of 
the colony. 

“This can best be seen at dusk 
when the sea-lions return to their 
cave under the rockery. Probably 
because they are new to their sur¬ 
roundings. Josephine and Jac¬ 
queline are very loth to go to bed 
—they love investigating every 
corner of the enclosure. But if 
they delay. Bill promptly rounds 
them up and shepherds them in. 

“Both new sea-lions have good 
appetites and readily take all the 
fish — mostly whiting — offered 
them. But being only two years 
old and much smaller than the 
others, they are not costing us very 
much to feed at present. The most 
expensive feeder of them all is 
certainly Old Bill, who takes from 
20 to 30 lb. of fish daily.” 

Bird which flew out 

'Jhns week T have another 
“escape" to report, that of 
Tommy the rook. Tommy, who 
for many years past has lived with 
one companion in a large flight 
cage at the British Crows' Aviary, 
was accidentally released from his 
cage when about to be taken 
across the grounds to the television 
studio. Within seconds he was 
out of sight, 

“We rather doubt if we shall 
ever see Tommy again." said Mr. 
John Yea I land, curator of birds. 
“We had had him in the collec¬ 
tion for at least 10 years. But 
despite the fact that many visitors 
befriended him and gave him tit¬ 
bits. he never seemed to become 


really tame. Our only hope of 
recovering Tommy is if he should 
miss his regular meal-times and 
return for food. But he is prob¬ 
ably far away by now.". 

Two birds which have flown 
in to the Gardens are a pair 
of young mallard. These wild 
duck often fly into the Zoo at this 
season. Most of them come from 


SWINGING IN 
THE BUCKET 



At the London Zoo, Flfi the 
chimpanzee spends many 
happy hours swinging herself 
in a hanging bucket. 


the Regent's Park lake, on the 
look-out for a quiet nesting site, 
near a useful food supply. Not 
all arc successful, however. 

One pair on which Zoo officials 
have their eye at the moment have 
just completed an extended tour of 
the grounds. They were first seen 
on the sea-lion pond but, finding 
that enclosure too noisy (not to 
say dangerous) they tried several 
other Zoo ponds. Now, oddly 


enough, they seem to have settled 
for a seven-foot-long pond among 
rocks and rushes at the foot of 
the grassy hillock by the Homing 
Budgerigars 1 Aviary. 


“These mallard are a young 



pair, probably last year's birds and 
certainly very inexperienced," said 
an official. “They seem bent on 
nesting, but if they do choose their 
present location, their prospects of 
getting a family safely are pretty 
poor. The site is very exposed 
and a nestful of eggs there would 
be a standing temptation to any 
acquisitive visitor. 

“Although our keepers would 
obviously do their best to protect 
the birds throughout the incuba¬ 
tion period and after, they are not 
responsible for their welfare. We 
can only hope that, if the duck 
does lay and sit, she will keep 
very still among the rushes, in 
which case she may * get by.’" 

How the Zoo will 
look in fen years 

A novel attraction in the 
Gardens just now is a small 
Exhibition Hall, designed to show 
visitors what the Zoo will look 
like in ten years’ time. 

Around the walls are numerous 
photographs and etchings, and in 
the centre is a large model of the 
grounds as they will appear when 
the present £2,000,000 Rebuilding 
Scheme is complete. 

At the moment, the Canal bank 
paddocks are being reconstructed. 
The next stage will be the erection 
of a new elephant house on the 
site at present occupied by the 
antelope house. 

The Rebuilding Scheme—far 
and away the biggest ever under¬ 
taken in the Gardens since their 
inception in 1828—has been pre¬ 
pared by Sir Hugh Casson, the 
Director of Architecture for the 
Festival of Britain, in conjunction 
with the Zoo’s own architect, Mr, 
F. A. F. Stengelhofen. 



In his pottery at Richmond, Surrey, Mr. G. H. Wilson is 
training his son Kim, who is seen painting a design on a fruit dish. 


Leeches on show 

A large consignment of leeches 
recently imported from Yugo¬ 
slavia by a Covent Garden dealer 
has enabled the Zoo to obtain ten 
of these interesting creatures for 
the insect house. 

“ Visitors often ask if we have 
any on exhibition" said Mr. 
George Ashby, overseer of the in¬ 
sect section, “but the answer is 
usually ‘no 1 as these leeches 
rarely live for more than a few, 
months. They are curious crea¬ 
tures to look at, with brown and 
orange bodies which ‘ telescope ’ 
from about two to six inches. 
They live in water and are fed 
here on bits of cooked liver, from 
which they greedily suck the juices. 
They are fond of earthworms, too. 

“These Yugoslavian leeches are 
somewhat larger than the British 
kind sometimes found in streams 
and ponds over here." 

Craven Hill 


s 

Bridging the English 
Channel 



A bridge across the English, 
Channel! It sounds fantastic, yet 
serious plans have been produced 
for it by a group of British, 
French, and American engineers, 
plans that are now being con¬ 
sidered by experts as an alternative 
to those for a tunnel. 

The giant bridge, 25 miles long, 
would run from South Foreland, 
near Dover, to Sangatte, near 
Calais, High enough to allow 
ships the size of the Queen Mary 
to pass under it easily, it would 
be 110 feet wide providing space 
for two railway lines, a road with 
five traffic lanes, and two fenced-off 


tracks for cyclists and motor¬ 
cyclists. 

The huge structure would take 
about five years to build at an 
estimated cost of £200,000.000. 
The designers claim that it would 
be no added danger to shipping 
because the massive supporting 
piers would have radar warning 
systems. 

So one day we may enjoy the 
thrill of riding from Dover, to 
Calais above the ships and the 
sparkling sea. Much nicer, the 
bridge men think, than a 25-mi 
tunnel journey. 
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Are you in search of smuggler’s 
cove, treasure trove and 
a picnic at Pirate’s Point ? 

If so, make sure that 

vour adventure begins on 
a Royal Enfield “Junior 
Champion", t he Bicycl o yo u r 
friends will admire and which 
makes you eager to explore 
the countryside. 



‘JUNIOR I LSJ 

CHAMPION*! NAM, ~~~ 

I ADDRESS.. 

THE ENFIELD CYCLE CO. LTD.,| 

REDDITCH, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Please send me a copy of your « 
1900 cycle folder in colour . g 

B 
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GET UP WITH THE LARK TO 
HEAR THE EARLY BIRDS 



J^obody can regard himself as a 
“complete bird-watcher” with¬ 
out having heard the great dawn 
chorus of the birds. Every morn¬ 
ing throughout the year the birds 
that are singing at that season 
greet the dawn with a special out¬ 
burst of song. 

During the slack months for 
bird song, from late Summer until 
Christmas, the chorus often con¬ 
sists entirely of robins, the only 
birds that sing right through this 
period. But from the New Year 
onwards, and especially in April, 
May, and June, the dawn chorus 
is well worth while getting up 
early to hear. Certainly it is only 
the very early birdwatcher who 
catches the early bird singing 
before it flies off to catch its 
worm. 

Massed choirs 

In most places the greater part 
of the song in the dawn chorus 
comes from blackbirds and song 
thrushes, with missel thrushes 
joining in when they are present. 
What other birds sing in the 
chorus is, of course, determined 
by the sort of district in whlth 
you happen to be listening. On a 
Kentish marsh in May, l have 
heard a chorus largely composed 


of massed choirs of reed warblers 
and sedge warblers, but in the 
West End of London early one 
April morning the only choristers 
were woodpigeons and house 
sparrows! 

On a dawn chorus watch in 
which I took part in Shropshire in 
mid-May, . the first performers, 
none of them strictly songsters, 
weighed in at about ten minutes 
to four, well over an hour before 
sunrise. .They were the lapwing, 
mallard, little owl, and rook, fol¬ 
lowed at 3.51 by a croak from a 
moorhen on a nearby lake. Teh 
minutes later a domestic rooster 
crowed, and not until seven 
minutes past four did the first true 
songster, a robin, pipe up. A 
minute later a cuckoo called, and 
then other birds began as follows: 
4.13 Blackbird 
4.21 Song thrush 

- 4.23 Wood pigeon 
4.25 Wren 
4.29 Pheasant 

Contrast this with a chorus I 
once heard in Sweden: 

1.20 Skylark, cuckoo 

1.30 Blackbird, spotted 
flycatcher 

1:50 YelJowhammer, pied 
flycatcher 

2.5 Garden warbler 


Sweden, of course, is much 
farther north than Shropshire, so 
that the sun rises earlier and the 
birds begin earlier. 

The dawn does not arrive all 
over the British Isles ab the same 
time. In the early Summer it 
arrives at the north-easternmost 
point of the British mainland, 
Caithness, and moves steadily 
south-westwards, so that it reaches 
' Northern Ireland, Cheshire, and 
parts of the Midlands at about the 
same time, and does not clear the 
: tip of Cornwall till an hour and 
ten minutes after arrival at John 
o’ Groats. 

t This means that .the /dawn 
; chorus also sweeps across the 
> British Isles in a swelling and sub¬ 
siding Wave of song, Mr. Noble 
; Rollin of the Bird Research 
Station at Giant on in Northumber¬ 
land has been studying this pheno¬ 
menon for a good many years now. 
Last year, in his watch held in 
May, over 300 observers co¬ 
operated, and the first bird heard 
singing in Britain was a blackbird 
on Unst, most northerly of the 
Shetland Islands. It beat the sky¬ 
lark by 25 minutes, but we are 
not told whether it also found.the 
first worm! 

.' Richard Fjiter 


SMUGGLER 

Towards the end, /of. the, 
Napoleonic wars, smugglers were 
busy all round the coasts of 
England. One of the most success¬ 
ful of them all. at least' so far as 
the south-east corner of Britain 
was concerned, was a Cornishman 
named Jacob Bonallack. He 
operated in the Channel from 
Sandgate. Kent, and was willing to 
run cargoes of any type of contra¬ 
band from France. 

Then his luck changed, and, 
one day, he lost his boat—and a 
valuable cargo—in a brush with 
the Excisemen (Customs Officers). 
His brother was killed in the fight. 

He knew that, from then on, he 
would be a marked man, and that 
he must leave Sandgate. He set 


SFACTORY 

off on foot and the story goes that, 
on reaching the point where' the 
roads to London and Dover 
branched off, he balanced his stick 
on end and let it fall. It lay 
pointing the way to London, and 
so he made his way there. 

He managed to start a carriage¬ 
building factory and it eventually 
proved so successful that he never 
went back to smuggling again. 

The business he started is still 
thriving and his great-grandson, 
Mr. Basil Bonallack, is a director 
of the Company and president of 
the National Federation of -Vehicle 
Trades. The firm, founded by the 
former smuggler, is now the 
biggest concern in Europe making 
specialised truck bodies. 


Giant loco of the 
Rockies 

; , A giant locomotive that'used to 
haul trains through the Rocky 
Mountains is now a museum piece 
•in a park at Calgary, Alberta. It 
is. No. 5934, the last but one of 
the powerful 5900 class, designed 
.for one of the toughest sections of 
railway in the world. Their loaded 
weight, with tender, was over 320 
tons, and their length 98 feet. 

Thirty-five of them were built 
and they were in service on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway’s trans¬ 
continental line from 1929 until 
the early 1950s. 

Alongside the 5934 is a full- 
scale replica of a pioneer C.P.R. 
station, complete with hardwood 
benches and pot-bellied stove. 


Neptune at its 
nearest 


But you will need bi n 0 C| ri ars to see it 


fJ/HE constellation of Virgo/now 
to be seen low in the south¬ 
east after about eight o’clock in 
the evening, has an added interest 
just - now because the great world 
of Neptune may be seen on its 
eastern edge. 

The accompanying star-map 
shows Neptune’s position in reJa J 
tion to Virgo, but as it is not 
visible without some optical aid, a 
dark and clear/sky is needed to 
spot this great world. 

Neptune will be at its nearest io 
the Earth on 28th April, so the 
next week will be about the best 
time to search for it; particularly 
as there will be no appreciable 
moonlight. There is a possibility 
of getting a glimpse of this faint 
object with very good binoculars 
or even a small li-inch astron¬ 
omical telescope. 

At present Neptune shines like a 
star of about 7J magnitude, where¬ 
as the faintest star visible to 
naked-eye vision is usually about 
6 magnitude; the important thing 
is knowing just where to look. As 
an aid, the broken circle on the 
star-map indicates about the 
average field-of-view of most 
binoculars. 

Noting the position 

A good method of identifying 
the planet for certain is to note 
from time to time'the exact posi¬ 
tion of such very faint stars as are 
perceptible in the region round 
the star Lambda, indicated on the 
star-map. Then, after two or three 
weeks or so, take very precise note 
again, and the one which has 
appreciably moved will be Nep¬ 
tune. 

For the next few weeks Neptune 
appears to move in the direction 
shown by the arrow on the star- 
map, but only very slowly. In a 
month’s time the late evenings will 
become too light to spot Neptune 
without a telescope of at least 
three-inch aperture. 

Spica, the leading star in the 


LOOKING AT 
THE SKY | 

_ . ~ • • • • • • • • i 

constellation of Virgo, provides a 
ready guide to the region of Nep¬ 
tune. This first-magnitude star 
will be readily recognised low in 
the south-east sky after about eight- 
o’clock. 

At present Neptune is 2,728 
million miles away, hut what a 
wonderful sight would be revealed 
were it as near as our own Moon. 
Neptune would cover a large 
area of the sky, for it has a 
diameter of about 27,700 miles, 
compared with our Moon’s 2,160 
miles. 

We should see a vast expanse 
of weird cloud masses, greenish in 
colour and all rushing in a similar 
direction at enormous speed, so 
that they would appear to travel 
across the great disc of the planet 
in about seven hours instead of 
about 328 hours as in.the case of 
our Moon. 


*fota ■ 

Theta 

. .,' kappa 


* Lambda •*. 

: ^Spica 

Situation i A ■/ 
of Neptune ; // 





A Weird twilight would pervade 
the whole scene on Neptune, be¬ 
cause the Sun, as seen from the 
vast distance of Neptune, shines 
only as a very bright star and 
without a perceptible disc. Our 
Moon receives about 900 times 
more light from the Sun, over 
equal areas of surface, than docs 
Neptune. 

In consequence the surface tem¬ 
perature of these vast wastes of 
cloud on Neptune must be far too 
cold for anything like air or water 
to exist as such without being 
frozen, the temperature being 
estimated to be minus 2.000' 
degrees Centigrade. G. F. M. 


TELEVISION TRAFFIC CENTRE 



sections are controlled by a policeman who can watch six streets 
at once by means of television screens 
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Out and about with the cantaraman 
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Duels on the College terrace 

At the Ladies' College, Cheltenham, the cameraman found some fencing enthusiasts hard at work 
in the garden. The terrace seems an ideal spot for the sport. 


Home-made windmill 

Mr, John Gordon-Hagger, of Sproughton, near Ipswich, has built 
a model windmill in his garden. It is a complete replica of one at 
Friston, near Aldeburgh, and the inside is fitted with model 


machinery for corn-grinding. 




THE PLACE 
TO PUT 
THE LITTER 

To keep their popular Sussex 
resort tidy* Brighton Cor¬ 
poration have provided a 
series of litter bins for dis¬ 
carded paper bags, sweet- 
papers and so on. And to 
make them popular the bins 
are disguised as quaint figures 
like this one, which displays 
the notice, ** I Eat Utter,” 



Lessons from an old crock 


This ancient saloon car is only an old crock now but yet provides use- 
ful lessons on the internal combustion engine for boys of Church- 
mead County Secondary School, Datchet, Buckinghamshire 


Two families 
of note 

Here are two musical 
families, the Cannings of 
Egham, Surrey (top), and the 
Smiths of St, Albans. Christo¬ 
pher and Jennifer Canning, 
who are 14 and 12, play tenor 
horns in the Egham Town’ 
band with their father on the 
trombone. Kenneth Smith, 
aged ten, is a cornet player in 
the St. Albans City Band, 
and performs with.his father 
and grandfather. 




TO HANDLE LITTLE PIGS 


Two pupils at Wrotham Secondary School, Kent, which runs a 
full-scale farm in the grounds. They plan to take up farming 
when they leave. 
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Track-recording coach 



British Railways are operat¬ 
ing this coach for checking 
irregularities on the track* 
As the coach travels along, 
electrical measurements are 
made of gauge, track curva¬ 
ture, and banking, and all 
this is recorded on a chart. 
Above we see the self- 
contained coach which 
carries instruments and 
crew, while on the right a 
technician points out an 
electric probe which makes 
the needed measurements. 



Samoa’s own flag flies 
at Pago Pago 


Pacific islanders of the American 
zone of Samoa are following the 
example of their neighbours in 
Western Samoa and taking a step 
towards independence. 

The islands of Western Samoa 
(held by New Zealand as trustees 
for United Nations) already have 
a Legislative Assembly with wide 
powers. Now the islands of 
American Samoa are to have their 
first Constitution. It will be 
adopted on 27th and 28th of April, 
when the Samoan flag will fly 
proudly ju$t 60 years after the 
Stars and Stripes was first raised 


there in this eastern part of the 
archipelago. 

The seven islands of American 
Samoa have an area of 76 square 
miles and a population of about 
22,000. Tutuila, the biggest island, 
boasts one of the finest and most 
beautiful harbours in the South 
Pacific, Pago Pago Bay. 

This wonderful anchorage, long 
used by the United States as a 
Naval station, is really the crater 
of an extinct volcano. This week 
sees the flag-raising ceremony 
carried out there. 
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CHURCH BUILT 
BY OUR LAST 
SAXON KING 

Waltham Abbey is to celebrate 
its 900th anniversary on 3rd May. 
A service to mark the occasion is 
to be held in this historic church 
and it will be attended by the 
Lord Mayor of London and the 
Lord Lieutenant of Essex. 

According to tradition a church 
was built at Waltham by a Saxon 
landowner named Tofig as a shrine 
for a fragment of the Holy Cross 
found by him at Montacute in 
Somerset. The dedication is to 
St. Lawrence and the Holy Cross. 

This church was rebuilt on a 
grander scale by Harold. Earl of 
Wessex, later to become the last of 
our Saxon kings; and on ’3rd May, 
1060, it was consecrated in the 
presence of his brother-indaw. 
King Edward the Confessor. 

Six years later Harold himself 
became king; but it was a brief 
reign, for within a few months he 
was slain by the Norman invaders 
at the Battle of Hastings. There 
is some doubt about his burial 
place, but there are good grounds 
for the belief that it was Waltham 
Abbey. 

This is the view held by the 
present Vicar, The Rev. H, R. 
Darby, who told a CN corres¬ 
pondent that in his opinion the 
tomb was probably moved several 
times. 


African jungle in 
London 

Three groups of African animals 
mounted in their natural surround¬ 
ings are now on view at the 
Natural History Museum in 
South Kensington. 

The biggest group consists of a 
giraffe family, a kudu, and a party 
of baboons at a river north of 
Mount Kenya. The second group 
shows an okapi and a bongo (a 
kind of antelope) in a deep gorge 
of the Ituri Forest in the Belgian 
Congo. In the third group a giant 
sable antelope surveys the country 
from the top of an anthill, while 
a brindled gnu - and two impala 
antelopes graze nearby. 


m RECORD 

New discs to note 


HARRY BELAFONTE: At Car¬ 
negie Hall on RCA RD27I51. In 
April of last year recording equip¬ 
ment was taken into the Carnegie 
Hall in New York for a perform¬ 
ance by Belafonte. Like many 
great artists, he is at his best 
before a responsive audience, as 
you can hear on this recording, 
which includes the moving spiritual 
Take My Mother Home and the 
charming Jamaica Farewell. (LP. 
35s. 9*d.) 

JULIE ANDREWS: Tom Pillibi 
on Decca 45FU230. The delight¬ 
ful song which won the Eurovision 
Song Contest has a lilting French 
tune well suited to Julie's light, 
clear voice. (45, 6s.) 

CARLOS SALZEDO: Music For 
Harp on Mercury XEP9029. This 
is a beautiful recording by one of 
the great harpists. Together with 
Lucile Lawrence he performs an 
unusual duet arrangement of 
Debussy's Clair de Lime, and as 
his solos he chooses movements 
from his own suite of eight dances. 
(EP. 14s. 7d.) 


JOAN REGAN: O Dio Mio and 
If Only Yoiid Be Mine on Pye 
7N15259. The Italian title is 



somewhat misleading because O 
Dio Mio is sung in English. A 
pleasant recording with excellent 
orchestral arrangement. (45. 6s.) 


PETER KATIN: Liszt Recital on 
Decca LXT5557. Among the works 
included in the recital is the 
Dante Sonata, a musical picture 
of Liszt’s feelings after reading 
Dante's Inferno. In contrasting 



mood, the - Consolations are quiet 
and thoughtful. No. 3 in D Flat 
you may know already, as it was 
used in the Royal Ballet Appari¬ 
tions. (LP. 38s. Hd.) 

JOHN HANSON: Songs from 
The Vagabond King and The 
Student Prince on Pye NPL18046. 
John Hanson has revived these 
wonderful old musical show's and 
has been touring the country, de¬ 
lighting audiences everywhere. He 
has found that the younger 
listeners enjoy the old melodies 
just as much as their parents. Cer¬ 
tainly listening to his excellent 
singing on this recording one can 
find much to enjoy. (LP. 34s. l£d,) 

BAND AND TRUMPETEERS 
OF THE R.M. SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC: Fanfares. Evening Hymn 
and Last Post on Decca 45F9281. 
This well performed recording 
from the Royal Military School of 
Music is not new, but until this 
month it had only been available 
on 78 rpm. Now. here it is on 45 
rpm, which will be good news to 
trumpet enthusiasts. (45. 6s.) 


WHITE RAJAH—the story of Sir James Brooke of Sarawak (3) 


BROOKE PERSUADED MUDA HASSIM 
TO SPARE THE CAPTIVES,THEN FOUND 
THAT THE REBELLION WAS DUE TO THE 
TYRANNY OFA CHIEF NAMED MAK0TA 
WHOM MUDA HASSIM FEARED.,*, 


BROOKE SYMPATHISED WITH THE 
OPPRESSED DYAKS. THIS ALARMED 
MAKOTA,AND HE URGED MUDA HASSIM 
NOT TO MAKE BROOKE GOVERNOR 
OF SARAWAK.,,, 


AGREEING WITH MUDA HASSfM'S CUNNING SUGGESTION 
THAT HE SHOULD BECOME A TRADER, BROOKE SAILED TO 
SINGAPORE, SOUGHT A SECOND SCHOONER, THE "SWIFT" 
AND RETURNED TO KUCHING WITH A CARGO OF GOODS.,, 


MUCA HASSIM TOOK BROOKE'S CARGO,PROMISING IN 
RETURN A LOAD OF ANTIMONY (A MINERAL ORE), BUT 
WEEKS DRAGGED BY # AN0 NO ANTIMONY APPEARED... 



WILL MAKOTA PERSUADE HASSIM TO DISMISS BROOKE ? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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THE TROUBLE WITH 
JENNINGS 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


It is Darbishirc*s birthday, and 
Joinings has sold his telescope 
case in order to purchase a music 
stand for his friend* s present . 
Unknown to him , Darbishirc has 
exchanged his recorder for a tele¬ 
scope which he intends to give 
to Jennings. 

17. Unwelcome gifts 

'JhlE postman did not fail Darbi- 
shire on Friday morning. 
There were letters and cards at 
breakfast and a stack of parcels 
to be opened afterwards. Forty- 
seven times'be tween breakfast and 
morning school he said “thank 
you” to people who wished him 
many happy returns of the day. 

At break he trotted down to his 
tuck-box, took out the well- 
camouflaged telescope and went in 
search of his friend. 

He met Jennings emerging from 
the Common-room, his hands 
clasped across his 
stomach, holding a 
bulky object con¬ 
cealed beneath his 
pullover. 

“Oh, there you 
are, D a r b i. I’ve 

been looking for 
you all over,” Jen¬ 
nings greeted him. 

He fumbled beneath 
bis pullover and 

produced a shape¬ 
less mass of brown 
paper and string. 

“This is for you 
.with best wishes for 
a happy birthday.’* 

“Coo, . thanks, 

Jen. That's aw¬ 

fully decent of 
you.” Da r bishire 
took the parcel with 
one hand while the 
other appeared from 
behind his back 
clutching a package 
of similar size and 
shapelessness. “Funnily enough. 
I’ve got a present for you, too.” 

“For me?” Jennings was 
astounded. “But whatever for? 
It isn’t my birthday.” 

“ No, but it's a sort of f thank 
you • for saying that you’d take me 
out when your Aunt Angela came 
down on Sunday.” 

“But she isn’t coming. I told 
you.” 

“I know, but I’d already got the . 
present then.” Darbishire beamed 
with goodwill and laughed aloud. 
He was filled with the joy that 
comes of doing good to others. 
“Come on, let's open them to¬ 
gether, shall we?” 

They knelt down on the corridor 
floor, the better to wrestle with 
the shapeless, bulky packages and 
the string knotted seven times over. 

“I cant think what it can be,” 
mused Jennings, after removing 
three layers of paper and finding 
still more wrappings beneath. 


“There just isn’t anything shaped 
like this—except something like, 
say, for instance a hot-water 
bottle.” 

“I’m not telling. It’s something 
you need pretty badly, though,” 
Darbishire replied, straining to slip 
the string over a second Ia^er of 
corrugated cardboard. “I can’t 
think what’s in this parcel, either. 
I know one thing, though: by the 
time we come to the middle both 
these presents are going to be a 
lot smaller than they look from 
the outside.” 

At last Jennings reached the 
middle of his parcel. In a flurry 
of excitement he flung aside the 
last sheet of paper just as Darbi¬ 
shire tore the remaining wrapping 
from his own camouflaged gift. 

There was a moment of shocked 
silence. The smiles froze on their 
faces and the excitement drained 
away through their shoes. 



At last Jennings reached the middle of his parcel 

Something had . gone wrong 
somewhere. The gifts which 
should have been hailed with 
shouts of delight had evoked no¬ 
thing but a feeling of bitter disap¬ 
pointment. 

In a reproachful voice Jennings 
said: “Oh, Darbi! Not a tele¬ 
scope!” 

Darbishirc nodded. “I thought 
you’d like it,” he mumbled. “Just 
the thing to put in your leather 
telescope case, I thought.” 

“Yes, of course. Thanks ever 
so much. I think it’s a jolly decent 
present, really ” 

“So’s mine.” Darbishire picked 
up the music stand and forced a 
wan smile. “I’m terribly grateful, 
really. Honestly, don’t think I’m 
not.” 

“Huh! You don’t sound it.” 
“Well, neither do you, if it 
comes to that,” Darbishire replied 
with a hint of resentment in his 
voice, “And considering wbat- 


I’ve had to give up to get you 
that telescope you might try to 
look a bit more pleased about it. 
After all, it is what you want, isn’t 
it?” 

“It was what I wanted,” Jen¬ 
nings corrected. “But that was 
when I had a special embossed 
leather case to keep it in. It’s not 
much use to me now, though, be¬ 
cause I had to get rid of my case 
to buy you your music stand.” 

Darbishire stared at him aghast. 
“Oh, my goodness. That’s bished 
things up properly.” 

“ It has for me. You’re all right 
though.” 

“I’m jolly well not. You see— 
well, it’s like this.” The words 
came in a voice choked with dis¬ 
appointment. “I had to swop my 
recorder to get your telescope, so 
now 1 don’t need a music stand 
any more.” 

Irony of Fate 

“You did whatV' Jennings was 
horrified. How could Fate be so 
ironical as to wreck their good in¬ 
tentions and mock their self-sacri¬ 
fice in this heartless manner! Now 
that Darbishire had parted with 
his precious instrument it was 
nothing short of cruel to give him 
a music stand which he could no 
longer use: and Jennings’ tele¬ 
scope seemed equally pointless 
now that he had disposed of the 
embossed leather case which had 
inspired the gift in the first place. 

Jennings clicked his teeth in 
despair, “This is absolutely hope¬ 
less, Darbi! We might just as well 
not have bothered with our 
presents at all.” 

His friend nodded in reluctant 
agreement. The untidy litter of 
brown paper and shavings strewn 
from side to side of the corridor 
seemed somehow to underline the 
fact that his high hopes had col¬ 
lapsed in ruins about him. “If 
you ask me, we’re a jolly sight 
worse off than we were before. I 
wouldn’t have parted with my 
recorder if I’d known you’d do 
anything so crazy as getting rid 
of your telescope case.” 

Good for backache 

“Oh! So I’m crazy, am 1?” 
Jennings retorted in aggrieved 
tones. “Well, I like the cheek of 
that! I go to all that trouble to 
get you a decent present that’ll be 
good for your backache as well as 
your music and then you turn 
round and tell me you don't want 
it.” 

“Hull!” Darbishire snorted. “If 
you’d given it to me earlier it 
might have been some use. But 
what’s the good of a music stand 
now I haven’t got a. recorder!” 
His voice rose to a high-pitched 
squawk of resentment, “It’s all 
very well for you. You've got a 
telescope. You can at least look 
through it.” 

“So can you look through your 


music stand if you want to. 
There's plenty of space between 
the bars.” 

“Oh, shut up, Jennings. Don't 
try to be funny!” 

The feeling of friendship had 
vanished. They knelt on the floor 
glaring at each other ‘in an anger 
born of disappointment. If only 
each had known the other’s plan 
in time! But that would have 
spoilt the element of surprise on 
which they had been counting to 
add to the joy of the occasion. 
Now, unfortunately, they both felt 
that their presents merely mocked 
the sacrifice which they had made, 
and" for some minutes they went 
on arguing and grumbling, each 
blaming the other for the unhappy 
turn of events. 

Suddenly Jennings remembered 
what day it was. Goodness, this 
was no wav to behave on some¬ 
body’s birthday! “Okay, then, 
Darbi, you’re right and I’m 
wrong ” he said generously as he 
rose to his feet, “In any case, it’s 
no good getting all worked up 
about it. We’ll just have to make 
the best of a bad job.” 

“How?” demanded Darbishire. 

“Well, we could—er—let’s see 
now.” Jennings searched his mind 
for some consoling factor. “I 
know! We could put the two 
presents together and make the 
music-stand into an' adjustable 
tripod for the telescope ” 
h “Why?” 

Really, Darbishire was being 
extremely stubborn, Jennings 
thought. It was almost as though 
he was enjoying his disappoint¬ 
ment! 

“It makes it steadier to have it 


on a tripod,” Jennings went cn 
persuasively. “Then, for instance, 
if we took it down to the front 
gate we could see the time by the 
church clock without it wobbling.” 

“The church clock doesn’t 
wobble,” Darbishire pointed out. 

“No, but the telescope does 
when your arm begins to ache. 
And besides that wc could do 
things like bird-watching and star¬ 
gazing—not both at the same time, 
of course—and all sorts of things 
like that.” 

Critical friend 

Darbishire was not impressed. 
He tersely pointed out that the 
data obtained from scanning the 
heavens through a three-and-nine- 
penny telescope attached to a 
music stand were unlikely to pro¬ 
duce any sensational discoveries to 
set the astronomers of the world 
trembling with excitement. It was 
unlike Darbishire to be so critical 
of his friend’s well-meant sugges¬ 
tions. But then, his birthday was 
not living up to his expectations 
and he was feeling, very upset 
about it. 

“Well, don’t look so down in 
the dumps, anyway. Just leave it 
to me. I’ll see if I can put things 
right somehow,” Jennings said as 
the bell rang for the end of break. 
With his foot he scooped the shav¬ 
ings and wrapping paper into a 
pile and gathered it up into his 
arms. Clutching his untidy bundle 
he mads his way along the cor¬ 
ridor to Form 3 classroom. He’d 
certainly do his best for old Darbi, 
he reflected. He’d find a way 
somehow! 

To he continued 


Smashing new 
choc-mint lolly 



Get Koala Twin 
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STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

I All Different! 


100 Gt. Britain 

(All Obsolete) 8/6 


50 —do- 
10 Sarawak 
10 Bahrain 
10 Leeward Is. 

10 Ascension 
10 Tonga 
10 Grenada 
10 Caymans 
10 N. Borneo 
10 Turks & Caicos 3/- 
10 Seychelles 3/- 

100 China 1/6 


V- 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

3/- 

3/6 

2/C 

3/- 

*/6 


12 Herm Island 
Triangular* 
7 Brunei 
100 Australia 
100 Hungary 
200 Germany 
25 Eire 
25 Lebanon 
10 Saudi Arabia 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
100 Brit. Empire 
100 World 


500 Stamp Mounts 7d. 

Orders under 5/« postage 3d. extra. 

Despatch per return, satisfaction guaranteed. 

IVe do NOT send unsolicited Approvals. 

GIBBONS' SIMPLIFIED 1960 WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE 22/A plus 2/- postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS, LTD. (C.N.), 140 FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C4 



BRITISH EMPIRE VICTORY SETS 

(All Mint. 2 stamps per Set) 


Ascension 

Sd. 

Nyasaland 

5d. 

British Guiana 6d. 

Pitcaims 

Id. 

Cyprus 

Id. 

St. Helena 

6d. 

Dominica 

Sd. 

St. Kitts 

Gd. 

Gibraltar 

Sd. 

St. Lucia 

Gd. 

Gilberts 

sd. 

St. Vincent 

?d. 

Kenya 

7d. 

Seychelles 

8d. 

Malta 

6d; 

Sierra Leone 

6d. 

Nigeria 

Id. 

Turks & Caicos Id. 

N. Rhodesia 

Gd. 

Virgin Is. 

Gd. 


We regret we cannot supply orders 
for less than 3 assorted sets. 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 


IHipil 

* 



Just senl us your 
rama jud address 
& yon will receive a 

wonderftri pocket 
of 133 different 
stomps 
also the 

••••> i Canadian Duck, 
as illustrated 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 

together with a selection of Approvals. 

Tell your parents you are writing. 

riease enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 

(Dept. C.S1J. Bridgnorth. Shropshire 


FREE 17'- 

(CATALOGUE VALUE! 

PACKET OF 100 ALL Dl FF. 
STAMPS PLUS SUPER 
PERFORATION GAUGE 

to all applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay. Write today 
enclosing 4£d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN24), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


A TRIANGULAR STAMPS A 

A free! A 

5 Triangular Stamps depicting Animals, 
Birds and. Helicopter* are scut entirely 
free to applicant* for my Bargain' 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
riease tell your parents before replying, 

S. W. SALMON CC47). 

119 Beechcroft Pood. IPSWICH 

MATCHBOX LABELS 

100 BELGIUM 5/- { 50 HOLLAND 4/- 
100 INDIA 5/- \ 50 HONG KONG 4/- 

SET OF 10 YUGOSLAV SPUTNIK 2/6 

SET OF 12 PORTUGUESE BTCHOS 2/6 
100 MACAU 7/6 I 50 JAPAN 2/6 

FHILLABEL ALBUM to hold 600 labels 3/- 
APPROVA1S ON REQUEST. 

C-W.o. to: PH1LLABEL LTD. 

59 SHAKESPEARE CRESCENT. ’ 
MANOR PARK. LONDON. E.12 


Easy to Knit 

BESTWAY 

and 

WELDONS 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 


Ask to see a selection a: 
your newsagents, wool* 
shop or wherever knit¬ 
ting patterns are sold. 


Price 


6d, each 


A FREE ALBUM 
and 100 STAMPS 

To start you on the enjoyable hobby 
of stamp collecting this sensational 
offer will l>c sent to anyone, request¬ 
ing our wonderful Approvals AND 

MONTHLY FREE GIFTS. 

Send today with Gd. for postage 
aud packing. 

Ask your parents\* permission. 

indentures: Xtto. 

C.N.20, 

14 St. James's St., Brighton, Sx. 


FREE ^ 

OUTSTANDING OFFER! 

Worldwide collection in perfect condition 
from nearly 30 different ceuutrie* offered 
absolutely FREE to all genuine applicants 
lor our super quality Approvals. This 
marvellous collection abounds in such choice 
gems as FRENCH ANTARCTICA (liaultt- 
coloured birds), and YUGOSLAVIA (freedom 
fighters). Much sought after large pictorials, 
birds and butterflies, etc., Sowers, maps, 
flags and high vatues are also guaranteed 
to be Included. 

Send today for this wonderful collection 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell yottr parents. 

DEVON SERVICES LIMITED, 

115 Exeter Road, DAWLISH, DEVON 


AMERICAN STAMPS—FREE 

A new' packet of 10 large, recent and 
attractive commemorative stamps (used) 
from U.S.A. is offered FREE to collectors 
who wish to see a Discount Approval 
Booklet. Please send 4£d. postage, g,nd asls 
your parents' permission. 

PRICE WITHOUT APPROVALS 1/-. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 
SEATON, WORKINGTON. CUMB. 


$ t 

★ MAMMOTH * 
£ PACKET £ 

★ . .★ 


Sent Immediately 

free to anyone 
requesting our 
Bargain Approval?. 

t.R.i.j i i: i_i -i. 

± PLUS Z 

I 3BE - * 

★ HIGH * 


£ VALUES 
★*****★**• 

jfonr Star 
Stamp Club 

C.H.2I, 

14 St, James' Street, 
Brighton, Sussex. 


INCLUDING 

Stamps depicting 
Ghana Eagle— 
Prehistoric man— 
Bird of Paradise— 
Itoyal Family— 
Eastern Ship- 
Defence of Egypt 
—Large Giraffe— 
3cbbra Bridge 

£***★***£ 

I PLUS I 

★ COLONIAL * 

★ ANIMAL ★ 

$ set $ 

WRITE NOW 

with Sd. for postage, 
asking your parents’ 
permission. 

A A A A A A A A A 

$ PLUS . $ 

★ MONTHLY * 
$ GIFTS $ 

At ^ 

★★A~AA"A"AAr* 


2 HIGH VALUE & 1 ELUSIVE 

mi RITA f nr Ctr I To M requesting our Quality Approvals we 

Iwi « 1 w U ■ will send these 3 fine Malta, Cat. value 4/0, 

for Ad. ©nly (Abroad 
1/- extra). Without 
Approvals price 2/3. 
Adult collectors’ 
catered for. Monthly 
selections speciality. 
If you wish you may 
join “THE. CODE 
STAMP CLUB/ 1 
Sub. 1/-, Approvals 
sent monthly. Fine 
Gifts. {Postal Sec. 
Bst. 1697.) 

Please tell your_ 
parents. 

WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. fDept. 1U), Canterbury, Kent 



WORLD OF STAMPS 
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Pictures of the 
Royal children 


Which country will be the first 
to issue a stamp showing the 
portrait of the baby Prince An¬ 
drew'? That is a question which 
many collectors have recently been 
asking. 

In Great Britain there is a tradi¬ 
tion that only the monarch’s por¬ 
trait shall appear on our stamps. 
While this tradition is observed, it 
is unlikely that any of the Royal 
children will be portrayed on our 
stamps. 

It is almost certain to be one 
of the Dominions which will lead 
the way in portraying Prince 
Andrew, the most likely being 
New Zealand. Prince Charles’ 
portrait first appeared on two New 
Zealand charity stamps issued in 



1950/just before he was two. The 
picture shows him being nursed by 
the Queen. 

Princess Anne’s portrait also 
appeared on a New Zealand stamp 
issued in 1952, when*she was two. 
The companion stamp of this issue 

Ride a Cock-horse 
to Banbury 
traffic lights 

Banbury Cross, famed in nursery 
Thyme, may soon disappear from 
its old site. A survey traffic team 
of the Oxfordshire County Coun¬ 
cil has recommended that it be 
taken away to make room for 
traffic lights. 

The present Cross. 52 feet high 
and with statues of Queen Vic¬ 
toria, Edward VII. and George V 
in its niches, will be 100 years old 
in July. It was put up to replace 
the original 15th-century structure 
which was torn down in 1602 by 
a Puritan named Brother Zeal-of- 
the-Land. 


UMBRELLA PATROL 

Fishermen out in the North Sea 
will be looking for umbrellas this 
Summer. Trawlermen have been 
asked to watch for the 2,000 tiny 
umbrella shaped drift indicators 
which fishery research scientists are 
dropping over the Dogger Bank. 
Painted black-and-yellow. these 
indicator; are being used to help 
plot the course of the sea currents, 
which mean a lot to fishermen. 

Fishermen who find indicators 
are asked to chart the position of 
each find and send the umbrella to 
the Ministry of Fisheries. They 
will be given half-a-crown for 
each one they send in. 


showed Prince Charias a sturdy, 
smiling boy of four. 

Every year, in the Autumn. New 
Zealand issues two or three of 
these special stamps to raise funds 
for children’s holiday camps. Per¬ 
haps Prince Andrew^ portrait will 
be among this year’s designs! 

Both Prince Charles and Prin¬ 
cess Anne have been featured on 
National 'Savings stamps for 
several years, but as these are not 
valid for postage most collectors 
do not include them in their 
albums. If Prince Andrew is 
added to the Royal portrait gal¬ 
lery, we shall be tempted to put 
more of our pennies into National 
Savings. 

Americans look upon their flag 
with the utmost affection and 
respect. Nobody is allowed to use 
the Stars and Stripes (or Old 
Glory as it fs often called) in 
such things as advertisements, and 
in American schools the day 
begins with the solemn ceremony 
of hoisting the flag. 

The horizontal red and white 
stripes represent the 13 American 
States which declared—on 4th 
July, 1770—that they would no 
longer be ruled by Great Britain. 


The stars in the flag—white on a 
deep blue background—represent 
the number of States which form 
the Union. 

From 1912 until 1959 the num¬ 
ber of stars was 48. Then Alaska 
joined the Union and a 49 th star 
was added to the flag. Since then 
Hawaii has achieved statehood and 
from 4th July this year there will 
be 50 stars on the flag. On that 
same day. Independence Day, a 



U.S. P 0 S I A G E 


stamp showing the new Star- 
Spangled Banner is to be issued. 
Correctly coloured in red, white, 
and blue, the stamp will first be 
placed on sale at Honolulu, in the 
newest State, Hawaii. C. W. Hill 


ELIZABETHAN LADY 



This attractive exhibit at the London Museum, Kensington, 
shows a young lady of fashion of the late 16th century* Her 
costume is white, embroidered in black silk. 
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PUZZLE PARA®. 
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Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS- 1 Slightly 
fat. 5 River where the Jolly 
Miller once lived. 6 Mineral. 
8. Reflects upon. 10 Warmth. 11 
Pale, yellow-brown colour. 12 
Roster. * 15 Hastened. 17 Old- 
fashioned or undeveloped. 18 
Busy insect. 19 The top card. 
20 Trap. 

READING DOWN. 1 Punish¬ 
ments. 2'For fear that. 3 Fashion 
or method. 4 Steep cliff. 5 Female 
rabbit. 7 Make a mistake. 8 Sound 
a bird makes. .9 Type of leather. 
13 Globe. 14 Said at end of a 
prayer. 15 Heavenly body. 16 
Evening. - 

Answer next week' 


QUITE SIMPLE 

JJere is a little catch which you 
can try on friends. Ask them 
to see who can be the quickest to 
re-arrange the letters in the words 
NEW DOOR to form one word. 

Perhaps one or two will be 
quick to see that all that should 
be done is to write ONE WORD. 

Out of place 

Which of the following is out 
of place among its companions? 

^elegraph, periscope, semaphore, 
radio, heliograph. 


MIXED DOUBLES 

TN each of the following pairs of numbered sentences , the 
** . blanks represent two words which sound alike but are spelt 
differently: Can you write them all correctly ? 

Answers are given in column 3 


J. Roast the Joint well until it is 

The horse .was a greyish- 
brown colour known as 


2. The boatman was unable to 

row as he hod lost his- 

- is metal in its unrefined 

state, 

3. He - the newspaper each 

morning at breakfast. 

- grow at the edge of the 

river. 


WHERE ARE 
THEY WORN? 

In which countries would you 
expect to find the following ar¬ 
ticles of clothing being worn? 


4. Ireland is known as the 
Emerald -. 

Inside the church we walked 
up the-. 


5. We expect. the customer to 
—- an order. 

The-is a tasty fish to eat. 


6. We could not say him-or 

refuse his request. 

The horses were restless and 
wc heard them -, 


Twin Words 

Each of the following groups of 
letters can be re-arranged to form 
two words, one of which is a 
Christian name. 


PARTS OF THE 
BODY 



"|\£antilla; kimono; fustanella; 
sari; fez. 


J^rbtah; agert; odar; niav; mese; 
rewdna. 

YOU CAN 


£i>cn illustration is meant to- 
suggest a part of the body. 
Can you name the six parts? 

Simply not done 

You can’t weigh grams with a 
grammar. 

And you can’t cure hams with a 
hammer, 

Do sums with a Summer, 

Stew plums with a plumber. 

Or shear an old ram with a 
rammer. 

R/DDLE-ME-REE 

Mv first is in dimple but not in 
chin, 

My second's in won but never in 
win. 

My third is in orange and also in 
oak. 

My fourth is in raindrop but not 
in soak. 

My whole is an object which 
swings to and fro; 

You’re sure to find one where ever 
you go. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Where are they worn ? Spain ; Japan ; 
Greece ; India ; Turkey. Twin 
words. Bertha-breath ; Greta-great ; 
Dora-road ; Ivan-vain ; Esme-seem ; 
Andrew-wander/warden. Out of 
place. Periscope—the others are 
forms of communication. Parts of 
the body. Eyeball (I-ball) ; nails ; 
hair (hare) ; elbow (L-bow) ; chest ; 
hands. Riddle-me-ree. Door. 

MIXED DOUBLES 

1 Done, dun. 2 Oar, ore, 3 Reads, 
reeds. 4 Isle, aisle. 5 Place, plaice, 
6 Nay, neigh. 



MAKE THESE 
YOURSELF 

. Here is a way of 
making quaint, attrac¬ 
tive little medallions 
which could be used as 
decorations or even as 
table mats for very 
small objects. 

Get some coloured 


pipc-cleancrs and twist 
into the shapes for your 
designs. Tie all pieces 
together with coloured 
cottons. Strands of 
wool can be fixed in 
position for the hair,, 
while hats, dresses, and 
ether clothing can be 
cut from brightly- 
coloured Rexine or 
soft leather. 



ii 


Eight poodles —one plate 



In this picture of a fine litter of poodle pups born at Sawbridge- 
worth, Hertfordshire, it looks as if at least two of the party are 
not getting a fair share. 


THE BIRD WHICH LAUGHED 


Ha! Ha!” laughed 
Green Woodpecker as he 
swooped across the lawn. The 
Spring sun shone on his scarlet 
head as he settled there. 

Starling the Fruit-stealer looked 
up sourly from his grub-hunting. 
He was so bossy and mean-minded 
that he hated anyone to be happy. 
So when he saw Woodpecker jab¬ 
bing his long beak into the mossy 
patches he watched for a chance- 
to say something upsetting. 

For a long time Woodpecker 
was licking up with his sticky 
tongue the light brown ants nest¬ 
ing beneath the moss, and laugh¬ 
ing happily. Then Starling said 
sharply: 

“You will be punished as Mr. 
Mole was, when the gardener sees 
what you have done to his lawn.” 
And he nodded at the scuffled 
heaps of moss. 

* He was wrong. For the gardener 
welcomed this help with ridding 
the lawn of those two nuisances, 
moss and ants. 

Presently Woodpecker ^decided 
to nest in a hole in a birch pole 
in the rose arbour there, and soon 
a heap of chips below showed 
where he had been deepening it 
before fetching his wife. 

But while he was away Starling 
and his wife arrived, and though 
they knew whose hole it was they 


put straw and feathers in it for 
their own nest. 

The Woodpeckers protested in 
vain. “We found no nesting 
material inside, and we have ^fur¬ 
nished it. So you can’t turn us 
out,” Starling cried triumphantly. 
“And I bet that stops you laugh¬ 
ing,” he added in a nasty sort of 
way. 

Well, next day the gardener 
spotted the chips beneath the birch 
pole, and saw that it was rotten 
inside. “I will replace it,” he said. 
“For a storm will blow this one 
down and spoil my roses. Mean¬ 
while, I will throw out Fruit- 
stealer Starling’s nest.” 

And Woodpecker, watching this 
from a new nesting hole nearby, 
laughed again. 


Jane Thornicroft 
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PEDALLING THROUGH 
THREE COUNTRIES 


The Children** hfcwspoftef. 30th Aftril, i960 


Monday a six-man team of 
British cyclists will be among 
the teams from fifteen countries 
who will set out from Prague on 
the first leg of the Prague-Warsaw- 
Berlin race. 

Lasting a fortnight and totalling 
over 1,300 miles, the race has 13 
gruelling stages, one being covered 
each day. Each stage is virtually 
a separate race in itself, with 
points and prizes awarded for the 
best performances of the day. 
The overall winner of the race is 
the rider with the maximum 
points. 

Less than half of the com¬ 
petitors are likely to finish this 
tough course ridden over difficult 


varying 


country and through 
weather conditions. 

Favourites for the race are the 
East Germans, who have provided 
the winner, Gustav Schur, for the 
past two years. He is expected to 
compete again this year and will 
take a lot of beating. 

The British rider most likely to 
match the speed and skill of this 
tough ^ German is Bill Bradley 
of Southport, winner of last year’s 
Tour of Britain and favourite 
for this year's race. Others 
in the British team arc Bryan 
WiUcher, present holder of the 
Best All-Rounder title, Doug 
Collins. Vin Denson, Ken Hill, 
and Ken Laidlaw. 



Young Footballer a.b.a. championships 


SEE HOW THEY RUN 



of the Year 

When Billy Wright set up a 
world record by gaining 100 
international caps, a National 
newspaper instituted a trophy,; 
"The Billy Wright Hundred” to 
be awarded each season to the 
young footballer considered to 
have shown the highest degrees of 
sportsmanship, skill, and leader¬ 
ship. 

This year’s winner of the trophy, 
is 20-year-old Jimmy Greaves, 
Chelsea’s English international 
inside-forward. 

Few players have had a more 
meteoric rise to fame. Jimmy 
. joined Chelsea’s junior staff at the 
age of 15 and quickly proved him¬ 
self to be a phenomenal goal— 
scorer. In, one season as a junior ' 
he scored over 100 goals. 

At 17i he was introduced into 
’Chelsea’s senior side, and a month 
Later he played for England’s 
under-23 team. Since then he has, 
played in England's full side. 


Big night for Big Dave 


A splendid new sports centre is 
being built at Harlow NewTown, 
Essex* The track is already in use 
as we see in this picture of four 
girl runners watched* as they lap 
past* by two javelin-throwers 

Football boots 
for sixpence 
a pair 

Football boots for sixpence, 
plimsolls for sixpence— 
those were prices at a sale of un¬ 
claimed lost property the other 
day at the Lancastrian County 
Secondary School for Boys, 
Chichester, Sussex. 

The idea of the sale came from 
the headmaster, Mr. R. E. Lewis, 
because so much unclaimed lost 
property had accumulated that 
space was getting short for storing 
other equipment. 

"It seems incredible how boys 
can lose such an amount of stuff ” 
said Mr, Lewis.' "After last term 
we had 100 pairs of unclaimed 
football boots, and the same 
number of plimsolls, not to 
mention five raincoats.” 

Proceeds of the sale went to 
the School Sports Fund. 


SCHOOLBOYS’ DAY AT WEMBLEY 


Saturday is schoolboys’ day at 
Wembley and a crowd exceed¬ 
ing 90,000 is expected to watch 
England’s young footballers play 
Scotland. 

Wembley Stadium is a happy 
hunting ground for the English 
schoolboys. Of the nine previous 
matches played there, they have 
lost only one, in 1956. 

The schoolboys of the two 
countries first met in 1911; of the 
46 matches in the whole series 


England lead by 21 victories to 15, 
with ten matches drawn. The first 
time they met at Wembley was in 
1950 when England won 8-2, and 
Johnny Haynes, who was the 
smallest boy on the field, scored 
six goals. 

Among his colleagues that day 
were Ray Parry, now a star of 
Bolton Wanderers and England, 
.and. Eddie Clamp, who hopes to 
be playing at Wembley next Satur¬ 
day for the Wolves in the F.A. 
Cup Final. 


night is the big night for 
1 /Britain’s amateur boxers, the 
night when .the finals of the 
A.B.A. championships- will be 
fought out at Wembley. 

New names must appear among 
the title winners for at least five 
of last season’s champions have 
since joined the ranks of the pro¬ 
fessionals. This year’s cham¬ 
pionships are of special impor¬ 
tance to our amateur boxers for 
the winners are almost certain to 
be chosen as Britain's representa¬ 
tives at the Olympics. 

One man who will be all out to 
achieve this honour is Dave 
Thomas, the former South London 
dustman and now a City bank 

Calling their 
supporters 

Lincoln City manager, Mr. Bill 
Anderson, is standing in the 
city council’s elections next month. 

He thus joins several other foot¬ 
ball celebrities who have taken 
part in local politics. 

Colin McDonald, Burnley’s 
England goalkeeper; Tommy 
Younger, the former Liverpool 
and Falkirk Scottish international 
goalkeeper; and Stanley Morteo- 
sen, the former Blackpool and 
England centre-forward all stood 
as candidates at municipal elec¬ 
tions in the past year. 

John Slater, once a Bolton full¬ 
back, is the only player who 
actually became a Member of 
Parliament—for Eastbourne. 


messenger. Big Dave has been 
A.B.A. heavyweight champion for 
the last three years; a fourth title 
on Friday would grte him the 
record as the first man to win four 
heavyweight titles in successive 
years, 

Thomas, who has persistently 
refused all offers to turn pro¬ 
fessional, deserves a chance in the 
Olympics because of his valiant 
efforts for Britain in the past. He 
was our only finalist at the 1957 
European championships when he 
was beaten on points by the 
Russian, champion, and at the 1958 
Empire Games he was narrowly 
beaten on points in the final by 
South African Dan Bekker. 


SPORTS QUIZ ! 

L Which soccer team plays at 
Ibrox Stadium ? 

2. Who holds the International 
Rugby Union Championship? 

3. Which British swimmer once 
held the 110-yard world record foi 
a day and later for ten minutes? 

4. A tennis player throws up 
the ball to serve and misses. 
Should the umpire call a fault ? 

5. Which British cyclist is nick¬ 
named "The Sparrow ”? 

6. Who are this year's European 
table tennis champions ? 
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